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Letters from Members 


Elementary Newspaper 


We are going to start an elementary news- 
paper some time soon. Do you have any 
books or pamphlets that would help in such 
a project? Or do you know of schools that 
are publishing such a newspaper that might 
be willing to send us sample copies or to 
exchange copies with us?—V.G., Pa. 


The best guide to a newspaper is an- 
other newspaper produced in a school that 
has a student body similar to yours. We 
don’t know of any Adviser who would 
not be willing to send you samples of his 
product or to answer any specific questions 
you may care to ask. Under separate 
cover, we are sending you a copy of the 
April, 1953, School Press Review, in which 
you will find listed the papers that re- 
ceived Medalist or First Place rating, and 
others, in the latest Contest we conducted. 
A few of these will go a long way in 
showing you and your staff what is being 
done in the field and how it is being 
done. Also, we are including a copy of 
the score sheet used in rating elementary 
school papers. This is an excellent check 
list of what should be in a paper. As you 
make up your dummy, refer to it and 
you are bound to escape some of the 
errors that fall to the lot of those starting 
from scratch. You can now benefit from 
the experiences of many other Advisers 
and schools and should find your way 
much easier than if this were not available 
to you.—Ed. 


Inspire 

We want to thank you for the First Place 
rating you gave our yearbook and for the 
kind and helpful criticisms of the Judges. 
Even the criticisms are so worded that they 
will inspire us to work even harder toward 
a Medalist rating in 1954—M.M., Fla. 

oF og 


First Yearbook 


We are a newly organized high school 
unit and will not have a graduating class 
until 1956. I am anxious, however, to use 
the interim period to full advantage in get- 
ting material together for the first yearbook. 
I would appreciate any information or data 
that you could offer me on this subject as 
well as places where we may secure infor- 
mation on up-to-date yearbook making. Last 
year I worked with one of your members 
and she has spoken highly and with esteem 


on your influence on school publications.— 


J.H,, Pa. 


We appreciate the commendation of 
our friends and thank you for making 
them known to us. Our “Yearbook Fun- 
damentals” outlines the basic principles 
of yearbook making and the text goes 
into more detail. The scoring section 
should provide a good check list of what 
should be in a book that properly covers 
the school. In addition, we are inclosing 
a list of references of books and mate- 
rials available from yearbook and paper 
manufacturers which should help you 
over the rough spots. As the best guid- 
ance, particularly for students, comes 
from the outstanding books published in 
other schools, a copy of the November, 
School Press Review, listing the top-rank- 
ing books in our recent Contest, will be 
sent to you. If you wish to borrow some 
of these, check off those from schools 
nearest to yours in size and scope, and 
we shall be happy to send them along. 
There is a small charge for handling, plus 
the postage both ways —Ed. 


Fe ee 


Literary Supplement 


Our college does not have a literary maga- 
zine and we feel we should like to add a 
two-page supplement to our four-page news- 
Paper to give expression to the creative writ- 
ing possibilities. This section will consist 
of student contributed short stories, essays, 
poems, cartoons, and, perhaps, movie or 
book reviews. Since this is a new project, 
we would like some suggestions, ideas and 
criticisms. Should we continue the same 
style as the other pages? Should there be 
different size type used? Should the heads 
differ from those in our news section? 
Should the copy be set in one column or 


more?—T.M., N.C. 


The best guide to a supplement is a 
survey of the kinds used by the various 
professional papers, particularly on Sun- 
days. In some instances, the same body 
and head type is used in literary supple- 
ments or magazine sections. In others, a 
magazine format is used, including the 
use of color. The American Weekly and 
This Week are two widely circulated sup- 
plements. The New York Herald Trib- 
une and The New York Times Book Re- 
view section offer interesting examples of 
a metropolitan paper's supplement. The 


The Cover 


The cover plate came from the 1953 edj. 
tion of The Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Tech. 
nical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. A 
gathering of students at some spot on the 
grounds or, in this case, a campus, for Ar. 
senal Tech is a big place, taking its name 
for a large area with many buildings which 
used to be an Army Post and Arsenal, is 
a familiar sight to all. Why certain spots 
are more favored than others cannot always 
be determined. In this case, however, the 
place is known as “The Flower Pot” for, 
once upon a time, there used to be a flower 
bed in this particular spot. “It is a favo 
rite gathering place for pupils before school, 
during lunch periods, and between classes”, 
according to Miss Ella Sengenberger, the 
Adviser, to whom we are indebted for the 
use of the i on this cover. 


New York. Times Siebes should be 
looked into. We are going to collect 4 
wide variety of them and forward the 
group for your inspection. Frequently, 
the content lends suggestions for format, 
You will find yourself checked in certain 
details by what your printer has in stock. 
However, assuming a modest start, it is 
suggested you try a magazine format with 
the same type of paper and size of sheet 
that you now use in your paper. This 
will cut expense until you see how you 
are making out. Your printer must have 
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The Editorial Page 


By JOHN B. OAKES, The New York Times, New York, N.Y. 


VEN THOUGH today is Friday 

the Thirteenth, I think I’m very 

lucky to have the opportunity of 
talking to such a large number of America’s 
future newspapermen and newspaperwomen. 
And to judge from your appearance—as 
well as from the product you have been 
turning out in your schools—yours is going 
to be a very distinguished addition to the 
newspaper profession. 

And it is a profession all of us can take 
pride in. It has a long and honorable his- 
tory, going back in this country over 250 
years. The first attempt at what could be 
called a newspaper in America appeared on 
the streets of Boston in 1690. 
tirety it hardly contained as much news as 


In its en- 


one column of any of your school papers 
does today, and its spelling and grammar 
would have made any of your faculty ad- 
. visers throw up his hands in horror. It 
didn’t last long,—in fact it lasted for only 
one issue—but it was America’s first news- 
paper (called Publick Occurences Foreign 
and Domestic)—and thus it was the great- 
granddaddy of the 1900 daily papers that 
cover the United States today, not to men- 
tion the 9400 weeklies and the many hun- 
dreds of school and college journals. 

But don’t worry—I didn’t come here to- 
day to give you a history of the American 
ptess. My job is to talk to you for a few 
minutes about the editorial page. Let me 
see first of all by a show of hands how 
many of you are connected with papers that 
have editorial pages. And how many of 
you write for those pages? 

Well, I don’t know if this is a threat, a 
Promise, or just a statement of historical 
fact—but anyway I spent a good deal of 
my newspaper career in school and college 
writing editorials—and then, after the lapse 
of a few years—here I am back again at 
the same old stand, writing editorials. 

I like it because I always did like to ex- 
Press my opinion on things. And I suppose 
you boys and girls feel pretty much the 
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same way—or you wouldn’t be here today. 
Now, I’m not exactly recruiting editorial 
writers, but I can’t help but point out that 
it’s one of the few jobs in all the world 
for which you get paid to express your 


This paper presents the editorial and 
its place in the newspaper in a vig- 
orous and forthright manner. While it 
was delivered to the delegates to the 
29th Convention on March 13, 1953, 
it is as appropriate for these pages as 
It will be 
equally as appropriate tomorrow or for 
any day in the future. What Mr. Oakes 
has said about the editorials as they 


if it were written today. 


are viewed in the Times is equally true 
of editorials in a school publication. 
Let us not forget they are as much of 
a paper as the lead story and they can- 
not be neglected any more than the 
most important story of the issue can 
be neglected. 


own opinion. Not that you'll ever get rich 
being an editorial writer; but if you like to 
think about what’s going on and write about 
it, too, it’s a rewarding occupation. 


7. WILL notice that I just now said 

“think about” what’s going on. I 
believe there’s a popular impression that 
editorial writers sit up in a lofty tower— 
the tower is usually made of ivory—and 
give off bolts of lightning from a large 
and over-stuffed easy chair. 

There may be people who write edito- 
rials that way, but I have yet to meet 
them. You know, the medical books don’t 
say so, but there is something contagious 
about ivory. So when an editor is content 
to sit in that ivory tower, he usually turns 
up with an ivory head. 

To write an editorial worth reading, you 
have to be well-informed. And to be well- 
informed you have to make some effort to 
learn the facts on which to base a responsible 
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opinion. Note that word “responsible.” The 
editorial is the voice of the newspaper. And 
if that voice is to have any significance, if 
your readers are to give it any weight what- 
soever, if it is to be something more than 
a merely offhand, unconsidered personal 
point of view, it has to have some thought, 
some study and some experience behind it. 

The best way I know to get that experi- 
ence in preparation for editorial work is 
to have been a reporter. Nearly every mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of The Times, 
for example, has had considerable reporto- 
rial experience. Three were famous foreign 
correspondents, one was the best known 
labor reporter in America, another covered 
Congress and Washington politics, and so 
on. I can’t urge too strongly on any of 
you who are planning to make a career of 
editorial writing that you set out to be a 
reporter first. 

In fact, we at The Times believe so firmly 
that the people who write editorials should 
really know what they are talking about 
that we make a practice of getting contri- 
butions on specialized subjects from special- 
ists on our own news staff. Last year some 
eighty persons on The Times contributed 
one or more editorials to the page. If it 
was a question of shipping, we would prob- 
ably get the piece from our ship news edi- 
tor; if on aviation, from our aviation editor; 
if on art, from our art editor, and so forth. 
Now I know that school newspapers can’t 
do this sort of thing, but the point I am 
trying to drive home is that the man who 
takes on the responsibility of writing edito- 
rials owes it to his public, his paper, and 
himself, to bone up on what he is writing 


about. 


O MUCH for editorial writers; what 
about editorials and the editorial page? 
Here’s one commentary on the subject: 
The prestige of the editorial is gone 
. . . There are journalists who think 
the time is at hand for the abolition 


One 





of editorials . .. Our journalists already 

know that editorials neither make nor 

mar the daily paper, that they do not 

much influence the public mind .. . 

etc., etc. 

When do you think this passage was writ- 
ten? It comes from a magazine article of 
the year 1866—pretty close to a century 
ago—and the editorial page is still going 
strong. 

Well, you have a right to ask, is it going 
strong? You can point to the columnists 
and the commentators: the Lippmanns and 
the Alsops, the Pearsons and the Peglers, 
and you can say—as that writer said in 1866 
—‘“the prestige of the editorial page is 
gone”. You can say that people like the 
personal journalism of the columnist and 
turn away from the anonymity of the edi- 
torial page. 

While the columnists undoubtedly do have 
great readership, I think it’s simply untrue 
to say that the reader doesn’t pay attention 
any more to the editorial page. He does 
if it’s a good, lively, honest, vigorous edi- 
torial page. Remember this: that amid all 
the standardization that has become char- 
acteristic of newspapers as it has of so 
much of American life, the true individ- 
uality of the paper breaks through on its 
editorial page. 

With the exception of course of some 
newspaper chains, in which even the edi- 
torials have to submerge their identity, it 
is the editorial that is the real mark of 
the newspaper’s personality. This is the 
point of direct contact between the news- 
paper and the reader; it is the newspaper 
speaking to the reader; it is not only the 
voice, as I said a moment ago, but it is 
the heart and brain and—yes—the soul of 
the newspaper expressing itself to all the 
world. 


And if you think that people don’t read 
the editorials, you ought to be on the re- 
ceiving end of the irate letters that pour 
in whenever some individual interest or per- 
sonal prejudice or deeply and sincerely-held 
belief is transgressed in the editorial col- 
umns. A harassed editor may be excused 
for thinking that the only people who read 
his editorials are the people that don’t agree 
with them. It sometimes seems that way, 
but we know from experience that it really 
isn’t the case—not always anyway. 


OW the variety of the editorial page 


in the American press is so great 


that when we talk about an editorial page, 


Two 


we are really talking about a hundred— 
or actually several thousand—different kinds 


of page. 

But there is surely a fundamental char- 
acteristic that is more or less a common 
denominator for most if not all editorial 
pages. American journalism has progressed 
to the point now where, with certain obvious 
exceptions that will readily come to mind, 
the facts and events of the day are kept in 
the news columns, while opinion is reserved 
for the editorial page. 

Let me immediately qualify this state- 
ment by saying that news has become so 
complicated that in some newspapers, includ- 
ing The Times, it is felt that a certain 
amount of interpretation belongs in the news 
columns as well. This is, for instance, the 
theory pervading the Review of the Week 
of the Sunday Times, with which you may 
be familiar. What is attempted here is to 
put the specific events of the passing day 
into a frame of reference that will give 
them signficance, will make them meaning- 
ful to the reader. And even some news 
stories carried in our daily paper are also 
of this type. But please observe that we 
try hard to make a distinction between in- 
terpretation and opinion. 

Opinion, if I may improve on Webster, 
is the conclusion or judgment one draws 
out of one’s interpretation of the basic facts. 
So we really have three stages in the diges- 
(1) reporting of the facts; 
(2) interpreting them against their back- 


tion of news: 


ground in order to give them meaning and, 
(3) editorializing or opinion-drawing—in 
an effort to exhort or persuade the reader. 
Now No. | is primarily a function of the 
news pages; No. 2 is a function sometimes 
of the news and sometimes of the editorial 
page, and No. 3 is the exclusive province 
—or it should be—of the editorial page 
paper, then, is designed mainly to interpret 
alone. 

The editorial page of the modern news- 
news for the reader or to persuade him 
that a certain judgment is the right one. 


HE PERSUASIVE TYPE of edito- 

rial is the one, I think, you are most 
concerned about, and perhaps you will let 
me explain in a few words the three prin- 
ciples I think every such editorial should 
follow if it is to be really effective. 

It should be clear in composition, mod- 
erate in tone, and pointed in argument. 
This is a big order; and you see plenty 
of examples in the daily press all around 
you that fail in one or all of these respects. 


Let me stress these points again. 


(1) Clear in composition: Believe P 


if the piece is not written in good English 
it might as well not be written at all. This 
does not mean any particular style has 
be followed; but whether sentences are long 
or short, simple or complex, they must be 
clear—and incidentally, the simpler the bet. 
ter. These courses in English composition 
that you have been struggling through in 
school really have their uses if you expect 
to be editorial writers. 

(2) Moderate in tone: The editorial that 
screams and roars does not necessarily per. 
suade. It may offend by the violence of its 
language; it may drive your audience into 
the other camp—or, what is worse, it may 
drive them into laughter when you don't 
intend to be funny. Try to restrain your 
temper, avoid invective and remember that 
arguments aren’t won by shouting the other 
fellow down—at least they don’t stay won 
that way. 

By that | 
mean they ought to say something and say 
it definitely. 


(3) Pointed in argument: 


On our paper we believe in 
taking sides in our editorial page on con. 
troversial questions, and I don’t think that 
very many such questions have arisen in a 
long time on which we have not taken a 
clear and definite position. Whether it is 
the popular or unpopular side of an issue, 
we do try to take a stand, to state it with 
moderation and clarity. 


OW ANY KIND of editorial at all 

implies one fundamental quality on 
the part of the writer, and that is a sense 
of responsibility. You boys and girls who 
have at your command the editorial page 
of your school newspaper need that sens 
of responsibility not a whit less than the 
editors of any daily in America. 

And while we’re talking about respons: 
bility, let me say a word here about edi 
torial honesty. Every now and then you 
will hear someone say that the editorial 
policy of newspapers is controlled by ub 
terior interests, usually the advertiser. 

Now of course there are some dishonest 
newspapers just as there are some dishonest 
people; but just as most people are honest, 
please believe me when I tell you that most 
newspapers are honest. 

The newspaper to beware is not the om 
with advertising—it is the one without at 
vertising. For as long as a newspaper cal 
get part of its revenue from a large num 
ber of advertisers, it is not likely to bk 
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Books Can Build Bonfires Or a Bright New World 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida State College, Tallahassee 


ARS cold or hot today are wars 

for men’s minds. This war, in 

a world divided, is a war between 
book buyers and book burners. Book buyers 
buy books to read, for men are not free 
ales they are free to read. Book burners 
burn books because they want to imprison 
men’s minds. 

What is a book? 
nitions. Anatole France once said that a 
book is “a work of magic.” In his book, 
On Heroes and Hero Worship, Thomas 
Carlyle described books as the “articulate 
audible voice of the past.” Joseph Addison 
said that books “are the legacies that a 
great genius leaves mankind.” 


There are many defi- 


If you are over-exposed to textbooks, 
you may agree with the British prime min- 
ister who wrote that “books are fatal; they 
are the curse of the human race.” Long- 
fellow asserted that they are “sepulchres of 
thought.” Still someone else has described 
books as “the blessed chloroform of the 
mind.” 

Anglo-Saxons spelled book boc. Why? 
To them it meant “beech”, for they first 
scratched words on the bark of the beech 
or on beechwood itself. 


If we used some 


' of their grammatical forms, the plural of 


book would be beek, just as the plural of 


foot is feet. 


Back in Biblical times, the preacher in 
the Book of Ecclesiastes bewailed the fact 
that “of making many books there is no 
end.” Ancient books, of course, were carved 
on wood, stone, or clay tablets. Papyrus and 
parchment were used before paper was 
available. 


Until Gutenberg invented printing with 
movable type about five centuries ago, books 
were luxuries to be enjoyed only by those 
with wealth or power. In midcentury 
America, anyone may buy a book. In 1952 
alone, it is estimated that the American 
public bought 250,000,000 copies of paper- 
bound books at 25 cents each or more. 

National best sellers in fiction in 1953 
cost from $2.50 to $4.50. Among these 
books were Selinko’s Desiree at the top 
price and Michener’s The Bridges at Toko- 
Ri. Uris’ Battle Cry, Wouk’s The Caine 
Mutiny, Costain’s The Silver Chalice, and 
Gann’s The High and Mighty were among 
these. 
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Non-fiction best sellers ranged from $1 
to $6. Among the $1 books were Murrow’s 
This I Believe and Armour’s How to Play 
Your Best Golf All the Time. The Revised 
Standard Version of The Holy Bible was 
available in both $6 and $10 editions. Less 
expensive were Herzog’s Annapurna and 
Marshall’s A Man Called Peter. 

What does your money buy when you 
purchase a $3 book? Almost half the cost 
or close to $1.50 is for manufacturing costs. 
Printing and binding plus paper and ink 
are covered in this item. Pictures add to 
the cost so the foregoing generalization does 
not apply to books with many illustrations. 

Among the other costs are 15 cents for 
editorial expense; 9 cents for shipping; 36 
cents for overhead; 45 cents for selling, ad- 
vertising, and promotion. 


How much will the author get? Perhaps 
45 cents. This means that the publisher 
must sell more than 2,000 books before the 
author gets even $1,000. Nor is this profit, 
for the author—though he pays an income 
tax on his royalty—has his “overhead,” in- 
cluding the expense of typing the manu- 
script. 

For about a quarter of a century, the 
number of new titles and new editions each 
year has ranged from 6,500 to more than 
11,000. These figures do not include match- 
books, pocketbooks, scrapbooks, or even 
comic books, but they do include cook books. 

More than 70,000,000 hard-bound books 
for the general public are published yearly. 
The total of textbooks is almost as great. 
There are about 900 new titles in the 
juvenile field, and the total in some years 
has exceeded 35,000,000 copies. 


Tastes in books differ. Many books are 
based on contemporary affairs or relate close- 
ly to the news. About 300 years ago the 
best seller in America was the Bay Psalm 
Book. Two hundred years ago one of the 
most popular books in this country was 
called Family Companion. 

In 1800, Parson Weems’ biography of 
George Washington first told the story of 
how young George Washington cut down 
the cherry tree. One hundred years ago 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was a conversation piece. Two years later 
Ten Nights in the Bar-Room was being read 
widely. 


In 1900, two favorites were Alice of Old 
Vincennes and To Have and To Hold. 
About the time today’s college freshmen 
were being born, popular books included 
It Can’t Happen Here, Wake Up and Live, 
Take It Easy, Live Alone and Like It, and 
How to Win Friends and Influence People. 

When storks were busy delivering many 
students now in high school one of the lead- 
ing books was Mortimer Adler’s How to 
Read a Book. More ominous titles were 
Mein Kampf, Disputed Passage, Grapes of 
Wrath, and Not Peace but a Sword. 
Whether books’ titles are of sociological 
or psychological significance in conditioning 
readers to the shape of things to come may 
bear investigation. 

But do books have a future? Will they 
soon be obsolete? True, they have survived 
motion pictures and radio, but will television 
drive them to extinction? These are ques- 
tions which give book publishers insomnia, 
especially when the union men who help 
produce a book often get more out of it 


than the author. 


Time magazine recently reported that a 
junior high school principal has asserted that 
“we shall some day accept the thought that 
it is just as illogical to assume that every 
boy must be able to read as it is that each 
one must be able to perform on the violin, 
that it is no more reasonable to require that 
each girl spell well than it is that each 
one shall bake a good cherry pie.” 

If this prophecy is true, books will join 
the ranks of the left-handed umbrella, the 
mahogany paper stretcher, the blue-billed 
dodo, and the embroidered cuspidor. Per- 
haps the day will come when the educated 
man cannot read a traffic ticket or time 
table, a marriage license, or income tax 
form, the Sunday comics or The Holy 
Bible. 

To be sure, this bookless Utopia has not 
yet dawned. It may be well in this interlude 
to ask the question: what are books for? 
It is true, of course, that they keep librarians 
busy. They are satisfactory as paper weights 
and door stops and very effective in pressing 
flowers. 

First, a book can stop a clock. Once you 
open a book, you can forget the clock, the 


calendar, the time. You can sit in Phila- 
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Bicentennial Participation 


The 1954 Convention circulars, which have been sent to more 
than 25,000 student publications throughout the United States, 
its territories and dependencies, and overseas, extend an invitation 
to all editors and Advisers to participate in the Bicentennial Ob- 
servance of Columbia University, the sponsor of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 

To that circular has been added a special section which outlines 
in rather specific detail the manner in which a publication and its 
staff may become a part of the international observance under the 
theme: “Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof”. 
The President of the United States, the Congress, the State and 
the City of New York, as well as colleges, universities, and learned 
societies in all parts of the world, have formally accepted the Uni- 
versity’s invitation to join in the movement that is designed, once 
again, to focus the attention of all men and nations on the basic 
liberties for which our forefathers fought and for which we, their 
posterity, must fight if they are to be retained. 

This is the first time in the history of the University, if not of 
the world, that a school press has had such an opportunity and it 
behooves us to make the most of it. The means suggested are 
not impossible of achievement. They have been designed to fit the 
needs of everyone, regardless of the size of the school or of the com- 
munity. Whatever effort can be made locally will be a part of the 
whole. Whatever an editor or an Adviser may do will add one 
more voice to the universal manifestation of men of good will 
wherever they may be found. 

To acknowledge its gratitude, the University, upon the submis- 
sion of evidence of the action of a school or publication, will issue 
a Certificate of Participation and Appreciation over the signature 
of its President that will serve as a fitting memorial of the occasion. 
For each added element, a Gold Star will be affixed to the Certificate 
in testimony of the effort that has been made in behalf of this in- 
ternational observance. 

Many schools have already indicated their desire to become a 
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part of this Observance and it is hoped that many others will by 
numbered among the elect before the current year comes to a close 


Fv. .F 


Convention Time Approaches 


Soon, it will be Convention time. 
culars can be mailed outlining what is in store for thoze who plan 


Already, even before the cip. 


to attend the world’s largest gathering of student editors, many 
plans have been made. While we in the Association’s office have 
the work well under way, many schools and staffs have been work. 
ing on their plans for months past. 

The CSPA Convention has become a fixture in the publications 
schedule of many schools. It is not an inexpensive matter for even 
one delegate or Adviser to visit New York for three days in March, 
When the number is doubled, tripled, or even runs into the scores, 
it becomes monumental. These things have to be planned well ahead, 

There are many factors that contribute to the success of the Con. 
vention. After thirty years we still find it difficult to analyze them, 
If we can advance a few suggestions they would be as follows: 
there is a sharp line between the work day and the play day; when 
the meetings are scheduled they mean work and the seriousness 
of those who attend them lead us to believe the delegates come 
to get something and plan to realize their hopes; when the day's 
work is done, there is New York and all its attractions and the 
freedom to do what one desires; there is the chance to contribute 
to the Convention as a speaker or discussion leader or chairman; 
there is a chance to ask questions of men and women who ar 
leaders in their profession; there is a chance to see the exhibits 
and to find out what many other schools are doing throughout the 
world; there are features which relieve the pressure of accumulating 
information yet they are tied in with the program as a whole; there 
is a chance to meet and talk with other editors from the far 
corners of the country; and at the end there is always a delicious 
luncheon in magnificent surroundings and a chance to see and hear 
. .. who knows? 


Why, Oh Why? 


Can it be that our schools have so little regard for their publica 
tions that they wish to be disassociated from them? Perhaps they 
do not have the same regard for their communities that most people 


and institutions hold. Or is it just rank carelessness on the part 
of the staff? 

Is it that the only function of advertising is to reveal by infer 
ence the place where the paper is published? Should this be the 
responsibility of an advertiser? 

All this comes about because of a recurring problem that seems 
so simple and so obvious that one wonders why it ever arises. 
Publications still come to us without the slightest indication as 
the place of publication. If one tried to conceal the town and 
state the effort could not be more successful. 

Their advertisers sometimes state the name of the town in whic 
they are located. In its place, in some cases, appears a telephone 
number. Once in a while, a state is mentioned. 

Our hat goes off to these clever people. They succeed most 
admirably. They win at every turn—except the last one. Then 
we, who have to enter their membership fees on our records, make 
out a subscription card for their Review, arrange for the release of 
their rating to the press, have to admit—“location unknown”. 
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Good Counsel, Mankato, Minn. 


F NEWS STORIES constitute the back- 

bone of a newspaper, giving it solidity 

and dignity, feature stories add that 
glow of spontaneity, that sparkle which gives 
a paper its personality! Good feature sto- 
ries make one school paper differ from an- 
other, giving it a personality all its own! 

How often the reporter passes up a fea- 
ture or “misses the point.” Like the news- 
paper man who interpreted the letter of 
young Wilbur Wright: “First sustained 
flight today . . . up for 59 seconds. Will 
be home for Christmas” with the story 
that the Wright boys will be home for 
Christmas. Or the French cobbler who com- 
plained in his diary: “Warm and sultry to- 
day. Nothing ever happens around here.” 
It was the afternoon of July 14, 1789—in 
Paris! 

Feature ideas are everywhere! Like the 
air one breathes or like the heartbeat that 
pulsates incessantly! Seek, therefore, and 
you shall find! Their discovery, however, 
presupposes a person with alertness and 
imagination. 

Feature ideas can be picked up every- 
where! As one awaits a bus or rides it, in 


- a hotel lobby, standing in line in the school 


cafeteria, in an ordinary classroom, in every 
special department of the school lie feature 
ideas. A poster, a little article in a paper 
or magazine (practically every news story 
has a feature buried in it), a letter that 
arrives in the mail, a slogan that catches 
one’s attention, a color that is being dis- 
played, an expression that is frequently 
heard—seek and you shall find a feature 
story among them! 


T HREE unfailing sources are at the dis- 

posal of the feature seeker—observa- 
tion, experience, and records. A combina- 
tion of several makes for a richer content 
and is most desirable. 

Have you ever decided to be very ob- 
servant for a day, a half day, an hour? 
Any observant person will find feature ideas 
—almost without end—once he deliberately 
seeks for them. 

Feature stories built on experience have a 
special appeal. The experience need not 
be personal, but an actual happening story 
gives an added interest and may cover such 
a wide range of subject matter that the 
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Seek and You Shall Find 


By SISTER MARY KATHRYN, 


SSND, Adviser, Echoes, Academy of 


reader will be attracted. 

It is very helpful for the feature writer 
to collect items that might lend themselves 
to feature stories and to file them. Some- 
thing very funny happens, or something dif- 
ferent, something that awakens an emotion. 
These isolated instances could be filed and 
kept there until something happens into 
which they could fit; or background data 
could be supplied through a bit of research. 


For the past ten years or so, we have 
been building our school paper around a 
central theme or idea. Besides any other 
advantages the theme-idea may have (and 
there are many!) it offers an excellent op- 
portunity to discover features to tie in with 
the theme. An edition built around Minne- 
sota’s Centennial, for example, brought 
about a wealth of feature stories: Heir- 
looms in homes of students which told of 
pioneer life, Minnesota towns or villages 
named after students’ ancestors, historical 
sites throughout the state, Paul Bunyan 
tales, local history, state flower, motto, nick- 
name. There was no end to feature ma- 
terial! 


Another edition built around the family 
presented features which were read avidly 
and talked about. There were stories about 
family traditions, “Big” families and the 
fun of belonging to such a one, surveys on 
“What Makes a Happy Home” (parents 
and students were polled), the polling of 
“The Miss Home Girl” of the school, 
tributes to parents, books on “Great” fami- 
lies. Again there was no dearth of feature 
material! 

Some categories which might serve as 
sources for features are as follows: 


Current Event Associations: People, hap- 
penings, places, points of view. 

Big People Or Less Famous: The former 
because of who they are: the latter more 
for what they say. 

People form such a varied and delightful 
category: the oldest person in the town, 
the blind pianist, the successful author, the 
young hometown doctor who discovered a 
new formula, the DP’s with the unusual 
customs. 

Historical: It is well to note anniversaries 
of events, names given to ships, streets and 
towns named after historical personages. 





When we asked Sister Mary Kathryn 
to select the features for the February 
Review, she wrote: “I am very much 
convinced of the importance of features 
in. a school newspaper. I believe that 
good features in a paper give it vigor 
and a personality of its own. I know 
there is never a dearth of feature ma- 
terial around and about one . . . in fact, 
if I had to do a paper on just that last 
statement, I should have a field day!” 
Well, we took her at her word and she 
took time out at Christmas to prepare 
the article on this page. Sister Kathryn 
could have said that features apply 
equally as well to magazines, news- 
magazines, and other types of publica- 
tions. 





Geographical: A student poll might dis- 
close which places are of special interest to 
students. Travels of students or teachers 
may fall into this category. 

Organizations: Tracing the origin of 
school or community organizations together 
with records of their activities and accom- 
plishments may result in a renewed interest 
for present members. 

Things: Few readers will pass up a fea- 
ture on interesting objects such as the oldest 
book in the library, rare carvings, Hum- 
mels, chapel reliquary or monstrance, bells, 
furniture, paintings, etc. 

Sometimes it is interesting to run a series 
of features: customs of different people; 
nationalities and their “greats”; poets with 
a message for youth; hobbies; careers in 
various fields. 


HE PERSONALITY sketch is another 
ever-popular feature topic; but the 
writer must discover first of all “what makes: 
his subject tick!” A personality sketch dif- 
fers from the biographical sketch in that 
it moves faster and includes more about 
who the person is than what he has done! 
There is so much real humor packed into 
everyday living that could be woven into- 
feature material. A garbled message (some- 
one has lost his keys which becomes false 
teeth); a case of mistaken identity; the 
puns or spoonerisms of the week; the lost 
cue and what came of it! 

If, with the feature idea, the writer uses 
picture words, images, figures of speech, a 
style that fits the subject, there will emerge 
an article that is Read and Relished, which 
is, in the last analysis, Reward sufficient. 


Seek, therefore, and you shall find! 


Poetry of the Month... 


ROLLING RIVER 
You asked me how I got my start, rolling, rolling to the Gulf. 


No one knows. I don’t recall. I’ve been the Champ for many years. 


Twisting, turning, laughing, gay—rolling, rolling to the Gulf. 


The dinosaurs and men were here, one hundred thousand years ago. 


But in those days they left me free. 
It wasn’t as it is today. 


The dams and jetties hem me in 
For power plants and soil control 
And engineers and workers shout, 

“Ole Mississip’ won’t flood no mo’!” 


I laugh and lurch and huff and puff, and keep on rolling— 
To the Gulf. 

I can’t be tamed, I can’t be stopped, I can’t be bothered with 
Their dams. 

For I’m the biggest and the best! 

I’ve proved my power—with test of Time! 


No one man and no one group can ever keep me from my course. 


Their cobweb snares, their pigmy pinions— 
Give my strength 

Activity! 

And I keep rolling to the sea 

From Lake Itasca to the sea. 


Yes, Lake Itasca in Minnesota 
Where first I crawled out like a babe. 
A little creek just ten feet wide 

And less than two feet deep. 

And I went north instead of south 
For, like all youths—I was confused. 
Then, from the lake, I drank my fill 
And, like a drunken fool—I went carousing down the hill— 
Roaring, rolling to the sea! 

Shouting, screaming, laughing loud! 
Until, at last, I ruled the world— 
The most majestic in the world— 
Mightiest river in the world— 

From Lake Itasca to the sea! 


Birch canoes and Indian rafts 

Were little saddles on my back 

I loped them gently, or bucked them off— 
Depending on my mood. 

For when I slept my brow was smooth, 
My temper in control. 

But wide awake and full of fun— 

I leaped and fought and dared them all! 
I dared them all to ride my back— 
Rolling, rolling to the sea! 


Then came LaSalle—and other men— 
Who claimed me for their own. 

And Indian signals on Council Bluffs 
Spoke of new men in the east, 

Pale-faced men, called Puritans. 

And Pilgrims, too, were there. 

One by one they crossed my back, 

Boone, Clark, Lewis and Joliet— 

From Lake Itasca to the sea— 

Over land, and to the sea— 

Pale-faced men with wood to sell, 

And hides and meal and things called guns; 
Guns that shot and guns that roared and guns that left them 
Dead. 

On me. 

Floating, bobbing lifelessly, 


Six 


Floating, listless, to the sea. 

In 1810 the steamboats came, 

But could not match my strength. 
Father of Waters was still the Champ, 
And one by one I let them fall 

And would not let them rise! 
From Lake Itasca to the sea, 
But not the other way. 


But in six years they gained some strength 
And travelled up my course. 

From New Orleans to Ole St. Loo 

The paddle-wheels plowed through. 


I let them crawl, I let them pass, I let them ply their trade. 
I laughed and lurched and gave them speed 
And kept on rolling to the Gulf. 


States grew up and filled with men 

And arguments began. 

And guns were fired and cannons roared— 
As Blue and Gray asserted claims. 


My smile grew bitter as I watched.: 
I’d be no prize of war! 

I’d be no slave to any group! 

I’d keep my freedom and my glee 
And keep on rolling to the sea— 
From Lake Itasca to the sea! 


The siege of Vicksburg turned me red 
With mortal blood of Blue and Gray 
But in four years the war was through, 
And gamblers came and cut-throats came 
And carpetbaggers, too. 

Then plowmen came, and cow-men came, 
All headed for the west. 

Then miners came, with cries of “‘Gold!” 
And all turned to the quest 

The steamboats chugged and levies filled 
And bridges spanned my back; 

And railroads came and mule trains came 
And cattle drives were launched. 


They crossed my back and ran my course— 
But no one calmed me down. 

I laughed and lurched and tossed my head 
And kept on rolling to the sea! 

From Lake Itasca to the sea! 


Romance was mine! 

And Glory, mine! 

A nation—all my own! 

The land’s life-blood is mine alone, 

I am the artery to the sea! 

I throb and pound and surge and flow, 
And no one stops me as I flee! 


And no one man and no one group 

Can ever keep me from the sea! 

From Lake Itasca— 

To the sea! 

I own the east, I own the west, I am the heart! All flow to me! 

I am the mightiest in the world, forty-two hundred miles of me! 

From Lake Itasca to the sea, rolling, rolling to the Gulf! 

And no one man and no one group can ever keep me from my 
course— 

For I must keep on, dancing, laughing, rolling to the sea! 


Jean Houston 

The Bluebird 

Julia Richman High School 
New York, N.Y. 
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UBLIC RELATIONS has been de- 
fined as the art of working effectively 
with people. It is the tone of voice 
of an institution. Public Relations is a two- 
way proposition. It tells the public what the 
school is doing and it tells the school what 
the public is thinking. The student news- 
paper is the voice of student expression; 
therefore, one of the best ways to get to 
students is by means of the student news- 
paper. In a student newspaper, the stu- 
dents interpret their ideas. The school ad- 
ministrators and faculty members, as well 
as the public, can learn what the students 
think through the expressions in a news- 
paper. 

In the production of the newspaper, stu- 
dents should have the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves freely on the policies, ob- 
jectives, and the school program. Secondly, 
they should have faculty guidance but in 
order for the work to reflect their think- 
ing they should have freedom of expression. 
Each issue of the newspaper should be 
planned with the view to the need of the 
overall public relations program as well as 
to the specific job it is to do and the 
audience for which it is designed. There- 
' fore, the students and faculty advisers who 
help to plan the students newspaper should 
decide: Why is the newspaper produced? 
Who will read the information? What is 
the message? How will the presentation 
be made? When should it reach the reader? 
How is it to be distributed? 


T IS VERY OBVIOUS that the size 
and type of student newspaper will de- 
pend upon the message, the reader, and the 
budget available. A careful study should 
be made to determine the size and type of 
student newspaper. The copy and pictures 
should help drive home the message. A 
situation that might work well in one school 
might not work well in another. In order 
to attract a reader, it is advisable to keep 
the arrangement simple. 

It is good logic not to assume that your 
student newspapers are doing the desired 
job. A continuing evaluation program should 
be determined by the staff. 

It is obvious that the purpose of a stu- 
dent newspaper should be: (1) to inform, 
(2) to interpret, (3) to promote, and (4) 
to record. A staff should always endeavor 
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The Student Newspaper Public Relation Agency 


By WILTON C. SCOTT, Director of Public Relations, Savannah (Ga.) State College 


to put its best foot forward when issuing 
the official student publication. 


HE STUDENT newspaper often pro- 

vides the first point of contact with 
people who may become important constitu- 
ents of the school. The appearance of 
format, makeup, and content established an 
image of the school represented. In many 
instances, the student newspapers are the 
official envoys of the school for many who 
are already constituents. It should be re- 
membered that the student body says in 
effect to each newspaper bearing its name; 
“This is my story in picture and in type. 
It is told in keeping with the philosophy 
and tradition of the school. In the prepara- 


tion of the copy, the students have done 
everything possible to follow the rules of 
good craftsmanship and to make the mes- 
sage clear, accurate, honest, and dignified.” 


The voice of student expression is judged 
by the impression it makes upon the reader. 
In view of the important role that the stu- 
dents play in forming public opinions, it is 
necessary that they show evidence of being 
well prepared in all phases of their work. 


Public relations is the sum total of every- 
thing we do. People judge us by the im- 
pression we make. The student newspaper, 
in transmitting that impression, is an im- 
portant, if not the most important, of all 


public relation agencies. 








The Editorial 
controlled by any one of them. But if it 
has little or no advertising revenue, it has 
to find its support elsewhere—and the else- 
where is almost invariably from somebody 
who is supplying the funds but who uses 
the paper to grind his own particular axe. 


Certainly it is true that advertisers some- 
times try to put pressure on newspapers to 
influence their editorial policy, but it is 
equally true that they rarely succeed. I can 
cite one instance some 40 years ago when 
a newspaper I know was backing a reform 
candidate for mayor although all the big 
department stories in that particular city 
(not New York) were supporting the ma- 
chine candidate. Representatives of the 
stores came to the editor of the paper and 
told him that if he didn’t quit supporting 
the reform candidate, they would take their 
advertising out of his paper. He threw them 
out of his office; the paper supported the 
reform candidate more vigorously than ever; 
the store owners removed their advertising; 
the reform mayor won the election; and 
then after a suitable interval the adver- 
tisers came back in to the paper as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

Now this sort of situation doesn’t arise 
very often, but once in a while it does 
and it usually ends the same way. I know 
the story I just told you is true because 
the editor involved was my father. 
nme I HAVE talked mainly about 

one major type of editorials, the per- 








(Continued from Page 2) 


suasive kind, but there are lots of others. 
There are editorials designed merely to 
amuse, the editorials that promote some 
worthy cause, the editorials that comment 
on things like the weather—and I might 
add parenthetically that among the most 
popular editorials in The Times are the na- 
ture editorials that appear every Sunday. 

There is one final thought that I would 
like to leave with you. It is that an edi- 
torial writer—just like an editorial page— 
is lost if he lets his ideas crystallize and 
become static for then they become mori- 
bund. You boys and girls have all the 
knowledge of the world lying open to you, 
but if you study as long as you live you 
will never learn everything there is to know. 
You will never even be certain of the truth, 
though I hope you will be able to make up 
your minds as to what is right. Freedom 
of inquiry, freedom of thought, freedom 
of opinion are things which no editorial 
page worthy of the name can live without. 
These things help constitute what we call 
freedom of the press—which means freedom 
to disagree, to argue, to persuade as long 
as we do it within the framework of our 
laws and our democratic institutions. 

I am sure that many of you will some 
day find yourselves editorial writers on the 
newspapers of America, and I hope you will 
always remember that newspapers cannot 
live without this freedom any more than 
schools or colleges can, but that we have 
to be constantly vigilant to preserve it. 





Seven 


Editorials---Choice of Month 


These editorials, stressing the duties and 
obligations of good citizenship, were se- 
lected by the staff of the Broadcaster, and 
their Adviser, Miss Tommye Russell, of 
the Whitehaven, Tenn., High School. To 
all who had a part in this selection, we 
are greatly indebted. 


SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM 

One of the most familiar and impressive 
scenes to come out of World War II is 
that of the five soldiers raising the Ameri- 
can flag on Iwo Jima. The figures in this 
picture are symbolic of the people and ideas 
which are the basis of our nation today. 

One man represents the freedom which 
was one of the motivating forces behind 
the colonization of our country—freedom 
of religion. 

Another man from this picture represents 
freedom of speech and the press—the right 
to have an idea of one’s own and express 
it freely to others. 

Two of the figures symbolize freedom 
from fear and freedom from want. As 
Americans, we can go about our normal, 
daily routines with complete peace of mind. 

The fifth and final man is a picture of 
you or me. As citizens of the United 


States we must strive to uphold our flag 
and our American way. 


Whitehaven High School 
Whitehaven, Tennessee 
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THE BASIC FREEDOM 

The grass is high over the old cities; moss 
covers stone in a thousand-year silence; the 
wind stirs the dust and the ashes. This is the 
penalty for failing to understand. 

The nature of the enemy is not among 
those things one may safely misunderstand. 
For the United States, the enemy is com- 
munism and the nature is double. It is not 
the enemy because its philosophies differs 
from ours. Communism seeks to achieve 
equality through enforcing economic equal- 
ity. Human equality is a principle of our 
own, the guiding principle of our national 
life. 

But, although reforms of former abuses 
must be credited in part to communism, its 
principles can never be ultimately satisfying. 
Our revolution was for equality—but also 
for a freedom that was not the enforcement 
of any ideology. 

What must be learned is that only by 
trying and learning and suffering for our- 
selves can we live. And although this 


Eight 


loneliness is bitter and although a theory 
may be well-intentioned, man is the live 
stuff of all dreams. 

Perhaps we, with our democracy, with all 
its contradictions, come closest to the end— 
to the true equality, visualized and died for 
in all times by martyrs known and unknown, 
or to some other answer—but an end resting 
on the freedom of the spirit of man. For 


here ideologies end. 


The Easterner 
Eastern High School 
Washington, D.C. 
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FREE PRESS IS DEMOCRACY 

One of the greatest forward steps for 
freedom was taken in 1787 with the in- 
corporation of the provision that there 
should be freedom of the press in these 
United States. The first blow for jour- 
nalistic freedom was struck by Andrew 
Hamilton in the infamous Peter Zenger 
case, defying the Royal Authorities’ right 
of stifling truth. The second blow was 
struck by Thomas Jefferson in his fierce 
campaigning. In his own words, “I had 
rather have free press and no government, 
than a government and no free press!” He 
echoed the sentiments in the hearts of many 
other great men, among these Benjamin 
Franklin, George Mason, the elder states- 
man of Virginia and author of our Bill 
of Rights; and down through history’s roll- 
call of greats: Socrates, Cicero, Lord Byron, 
Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, Daniel Webster, 
Harvey Kurtzman, and others too numerous 
to mention. 

These men have recognized the great po- 
tential of a free press—the fact that an 
informed press means an informed people. 
Never in all our history has a dictator been 
able to stand against an open and uncen- 
sored press. Even now, America is donat- 
ing billions to “Voice of America” and the 
“Freedom Press” dropped behind the Iron 
Curtain and furtively read by a people to 
whom it gives the only flicker of hope. 

The Communists, recognizing this as a 
peril to their regime, are attempting by 
murder, torture, and imprisonment to stifle 
the publication. We, too, should realize 
that the free press is the greatest enemy 
to the Russian or any other despotism. 

Recently, National Newspaper Week 
was celebrated throughout the United 
States. This was an official recognition of 
the importance of the fourth estate to our 


democracy. lreedom of the press is om 
of our four basic freedoms; it is our dury 
to keep it alive. 


“Ye shall know the truth and the tru 


shall make you free.” 


The Monthly Tatler 
High School 
Jackson, Tennessee 
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DELINQUENCY IS A TEENAGERS 
PROBLEM 

Not too long ago children could be sen 
to prison for stealing a loaf of bread. When 
they broke a law they were considered fully 
responsible adults. Today’s attitude towards 
delinquency is different. 
made to solve the problem before taking it 
to court. The purpose of a juvenile cour 
is to give help and guidance, for not all 
delinquents are criminals. It is alarming 
that juvenile delinquency is increasing faster 
than the population is growing in size 
increasing faster among girls than boys. 


The general causes of delinquency ar 
found in the social conditions of the tim. 
One important factor is that the American 
youth feels insecure and loses his sense of 
values. Americans put too much emphasis 
on money and not enough on the church 
and home. These are seldom important, 
consequently teenagers don’t know how 
respect authority. Late hours, drinking, in 
other words, following the crowd, starts 
trouble. 

However, there is not a definite cause of 
juvenile delinquency. Each case is as dif 
ferent as each individual. 

We teenagers have the responsibility of 
giving thought to delinquency in our ow 
crowds. To analyze it, to discuss it, and 
to realize that it is our problem, is our duty. 
We are the ones who will set tomorrows 
examples. 


Signpost 
Miss Hutchison’s School 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ce Cg 
A’S ARE NOT EVERYTHING 


in life. They may seem terribly important 
right at the time that report card coms 
into your possession, but we must all reali 
that there are other things just as important 

For instance, someone may be near i 
top of his class or in that highest position, 
but to talk to him would be like speaking 
to a pole or stick in the mud. 

In addition to making those A’s, whid 
seem so wonderful, one must develop hi 
personality. 

When applying for a scholarship, grade 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Ideas for Financing a Trip to the Convention 


With the kind permission of Prof. Howard Brier, Director of the Pacific Slope School Press, we 
reprint here a feature from The School Reporter, the journal of that association, which was issued 
to suggest to the members of PSSP the ways and means for getting themselves to Seattle for his 
coming Clinic. The ingenuity expressed by this summary of the steps taken by the delegates to 
that Clinic which have come to his attention, may serve the same purpose for CSPA members. 


. Many schools allot some of the student body funds to help 
finance trips to worthwhile conferences. This should come 
as a reward for fine scholarship and conscientious service to 
the school through student publications. 


. Some school papers budget a part of their income to be used 
for attendance at state and regional press conventions. 


. Money can be raised in many communities by promoting a 
journalism dance. One school called its dance the JOUR- 
NALISM JOG, and made $75 toward conference expenses. 


. One school in Idaho gave the popcorn and candy concession 
for all basketball games to the journalism students. The jour- 
nalism staff sold refreshments at the games and made enough 
money for the trip to Seattle. 


. The Parent-Teacher Association might have funds available 
that could be used for such a worthy project as a trip to 
the All-Coast Press Clinic. A rummage sale by this organiza- 
tion might help your cause. 


. Expenses can be reduced by sharing the cost of automobile 
travel. A number of delegates can make the trip to Seattle. 
On such a trip it is wise to have a parent or teacher doing 
the driving. 


. Two or three towns have banded together and chartered a 
bus to take their delegates to the Press Clinic. This always 
results in reduced expenses as a bonded carrier can be char- 
tered for less than regular fares. 





They are given here as they appeared in the Reporter. Let us hope they may be of help to someone. 


8. 


One school raised money for the Press Clinic trip by conduct- 
ing a paper drive. 


In many cases the parents of journalism students are willing 
and able to share in the cost of a trip to Seattle. They feel 
that the educational value to be derived from such a trip is 
worth many times the money it takes. One parent, who must 
make regular business trips to Seattle, planned his trip so 
that he could take his daughter and three other staff members 


. Often students are willing to forego other pleasures to save 


money for one big trip. Money spent on a few shows, dances, 
candy, etc., would go a long way toward paying transportation 


. How about a work day? This idea has been used in some 


schools to raise money. Publicity is given to the fact that on 
a certain Saturday students will be available for all manner 
of odd jobs around the city—clean yards, mow lawns, pile 
wood, do carpentry work and repair jobs, wash and iron clothes, 
clean house, care for children, wash automobiles, paint fences. 
A minimum wage of 60 cents an hour is set, but many em- 
ployers will pay regular wages for this student work. All 
money taken in is put in the general travel fund. One school, 
using the entire student body for work assignments, realized 
more than $650 in one day with this plan. 


9. 

to the Clinic. 
10 

to Seattle. 
11 
82. 


Cake or food sale—cakes baked by high school students with 
ingredients from home were sold at a PTA meeting. The in- 
come was $60. 








Baltimore, Md., City College. 


News and Notes . peas 


The Arsenal Technical High School, In- 


For these The November School Activities has an 





dianapolis, Ind., Graphic Arts Department, 
issued a most attractive and useful Appoint- 
ments Book to commemorate the 50th An- 
niversary of printing instruction in that 
school. Quite appropriately, the cover was 
in gold with a line cut of a portion of the 
Campus. 
eral of the pages and in addition to the 
calendar section, there was space for re- 
remember, ad- 
dresses and birthdays one mustn’t forget, a 
Christmas card list, an auto record, and 
other features. It would be hard to forget 


Tech’s 50th Anniversary at any time during 
the year. 


Pencil sketches appeared on sev- 


cording anniversaries to 


le ae 
Among the many Christmas cards re- 
ceived in the CSPA office were those from 
the staff of Boys’ Life and the Collegian of 
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and the many cards from Advisers, the 


thanks of the Association are expressed. 


. Fe 

Stanley Solomon, in Scholastic Teacher 
for December 2, made a strong plea for 
the school magazine. This type of publica- 
tion has an important place in the school 
program that is worthy of more attention 
than it is getting. It has an elasticity of 
support from advertising that is lacking in 
the newspaper. If the price per page can be 
determined in advance, ads sold, and the 
total income divided by the cost per page, 
one never runs into debt. The subscriptions 
pay for color, covers and illustrations. It’s 
an easy formula to follow. Incidentally, 
there was a nice article on “Financing a 
High School Magazine” in the October, 
1925, School Press Review. 


interesting item under, “As The Editor Sees 
It.” We quote: “Recent graduates and 
former students of all high schools are wide- 
ly scattered in training camps and in the 
armed services. Here is an opportunity for 
a commendable job by the student council 
or other representative school group. It 
can easily send copies of all school publica- 
tions, records of school and local events, 
personal letters, snapshots, gifts, and simi- 
lar items to these young men. How much 
such material would be enjoyed by them! 
Further, letters from these former students 
could, with proper editing to keep them 
“short and snappy”, be published in the 
school’s newspaper. It is downright amaz- 
ing that probably not one school paper in 
a hundred has capitalized on this poten- 
tially excellent source of news.” We agree. 
Let something be done. 


Features of the Month... 


Features like this can be made a most 
attractive part of each issue. They interest 
those now in school for they refer to people 
and incidents with which the current readers 
may be acquainted. They interest the alumni, 
too, and many schools have capitalized on 
this to their great advantage. We should 
have more of it! 

‘TB OR NOT TB—THAT IS THE 
QUESTION’ — THE ANSWER 
IS UP TO YOU 

By Archie Loss 

Although many centures have been de- 
voted to the fighting of tuberculosis, it con- 
tinues still to be one of mankind’s greatest 


killers. 


nually as a result of tubercular diseases. 


There are five million deaths an- 


The disease is extremely prevalent in parts 
of the world where living conditions and 
food abundance are poor. A good example 
of this is in the many cases of tuberculosis, 
some very far advanced, which existed 
among prisoners-of-war after their return 
from Korea. Economically, underprivileged 
persons are more likely to get this highly 
commmunicable disease than others. 

Tuberculosis is not a hereditary disease, 
contrary to general opinion, but tubercular 
bacilli can be transmitted from one person 
to another. Watch out for people who 
cough and spit excessively, be sure to live 
a healthy life, and also get to know a good 
doctor. 

It is a disease which is very expensive to 
cure but can be prevented. If programs 
are set up to control TB, there is always 
a sharp decline in new cases. Such a pro- 
gram should include teaching the public 
facts about tuberculosis, improved living con- 
ditions and general health; finding persons 
with TB early; treating and curing patients; 
and, finally, rehabilitating the patient. 

In order to carry out a successful tuber- 
cular control program, the high school 
should cooperate with civic groups and func- 
tions directly as follows: a well-rounded 
course of tuberculosis instruction and co- 
operative work with local health agencies 
in routing out TB cases among the students. 

In order to raise money to help fight this 
terrible disease, the Christmas Seal cam- 
paign was originated by a doctor named 
Trudeau. 

Annually, the tuberculosis bill amounts 
to $350 million. In order to fight this de- 
structive disease, a great amount of money 


Ten 


is needed. The more you buy and use 
Christmas Seals, the more help you are giv- 
ing to the death of tuberculosis itself. Since 
the first Christmas Seal was sold in 1904 
in Denmark, 6 million lives have been 
saved with Seal money. As Shakespeare 
would say, “TB or not TB, that is the 
The answer is up to you. 


Orange and Black 
Eichelberger High School 


Hanover, Pa. 
Ce FF 
TEN YEARS AGO 

Nineteen students were on the first honor 
roll for the first six weeks period. 

“Charley’s Aunt”, the Senior Play, was 
presented under the direction of Mr. Sam- 
uel Shirk; Eldred Van Fossen played the 
lead in this comedy. 

A large number of students joined the 
Civil Air Patrol; they gained training in 
the Pre-Flight Aeronautics course given at 
E.H\S. under the instruction of Mr. Leese. 

After Chambersburg defeated Hanover, 
the first defeat in twenty-two games, the 
Nighthawks displayed a large amount of 
power in trouncing Columbia, 19-7. 

Mr. Samuel Shirk, after seven years as 
English instructor at Hanover High, re- 


question.” 


signed to accept a position at Braden School. 


Orange and Black 
Eichelberger High School 
Hanover, Pa. 


re ee 
MORE FREEDOM EXISTS 
THAN STUDENTS REALIZE 


“Oh, we have too many rules around 
here. All we seem to do is obey laws and 
get into trouble for breaking rules we 
didn’t even know existed.” 
times have you heard that all to familiar 


How many 
complaint? The big question is, are we 
justified in making that statement, or is 
it just that old American characteristic of 
griping even when there is nothing to gripe 
about? 

Students complain they wish they could 
attend another school, perhaps a European 
school, to get away from so much regula- 
tion. European exchange students, however, 
vehemently declare our school has much 
more freedom and a greater atmosphere 
of friendliness. 

In a typical European school, an intan- 
gible yet ever present wall rests between the 
teacher and student. Bull sessions and aft- 
er-school discussions of problems and activi- 
ties with teachers are virtually unheard of. 


Extra-curricular activities may be lacking. 
in other schools as are the many holidays 
we so thoroughly enjoy and look forward 
to. Also lacking in some schools are thog 
necessary and pleasant study halls in whic 
homework is done. Days would prove tp 
be a steady grind of study with few breaks, 

Most American students pride themselves 
on their individualistic and unrestricted 
mode of dress. However, many schools re. 
quire uniforms which must be worn at all 
times. Failure to do so usually results in 
an extra assignment or temporary expulsion, 

Now, look at the facts again. Haven't 
you always taken the companionship of your 
teachers, their guidance and aid on activi. 
ties, the many school holidays, study halls 
and your own style of clothing at IHS for 
granted? Remember, rules are made for 
the good of all in a democratic society, not 
for the sake of restricting students. 


Rodequoit 
Irondequoit High School 
Rochester, N.Y. 


cree 
FROM WHENCE COMETH NAMES? 

Have you ever stopped to think what 
your name means and from where it was 
derived? 

Most names are taken from the Hebrew, 
Celtic and Latin races. 

Our names are derived from many 
sources. From the Hebrew race most 
names represent love, beauty, and bitterness. 

The Greek names represent strength, love 
and wealth. 

English surnames have a variety of deriva 
tives. Practically all colors such as Brown, 
Green and White are represented. Occupe 
tions appear in many family names. It is 
easy to name the occupation of families by 
their names such as Farmer, Shepherd, Tay- 
lor, Miller, Baker, and Cook. 

Place of residence also furnishes many 
English names. Some of them are Gates, 
Dale, Brooks, Forest, Hill, and many others. 

Family names probably came into exist 
ence as a result of trying to distinguish the 
numbers of Johns and Susans from each 


other. 


The Herald 
San Jose High School 
San Jose, California 


S GiF 
PEN-SILLY 


The pencil has made a number of pointed 


remarks about the sponges being soaked all 
day, and the tape having a little too mud 
Scotch in it, and the waste basket being 
full. The scissors were cutting up, as the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Yearbook Notes 


How to cover the school year which lies 
between the time the book goes to press 
and the last day of school is being met in 
many places by issuing supplements to the 
yearbook. These follow the pattern of the 
regular book and fill in the gap very nicely. 
Among the 1953 books entered in the 
CSPA Contest which used this means for 
bringing the subscribers up to date were the 
John Jay of Katonak, N.Y., High School; 
Oriole, Bethlehem, N.Y., Central High 
School; Maldonian, Malden, Mass., High 
School; and Bluebook, Kenwood High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. In three of 
these cases, heavy strips were attached to 
the back fold so they could be inserted in 
the book and one of the manufacturers 
went so far as to provide the stickum to 
keep the supplement in place. 

a) ee 

There are many ways to finance student 
publications. 
pays off and others stick to individual sub- 
scriptions. Out at Arsenal Technical High 
School in Indianapolis, they had been using 
a combined subscription for the newspaper 
and the yearbook. This year they decided 
to separate them. Result? “We got at 
least 500 more subscriptions for the news- 
paper”, writes Miss Ella Sengenberger, the 
Adviser. “It has made a little difference 
in our yearbook sales. Last year I ordered 
1650 yearbooks; this year I hope to order 
at least 200 more. 


Some believe a group rate 


For the first time we 
have placed a penalty on those who didn’t 
subscribe during our week’s campaign. We 
are having a one-day follow-up drive to 
see whether we can sell more yearbooks. 
We are charging $3 instead of $2.50 to 
those who subscribe for the weekly and 
$4.50 instead of $4 to those who wish to 
buy a yearbook”. 
-&8::% 

“Bookbinding and Book Production”, 
the exclusive business paper of the industry, 
carried the story of the 1953 Yearbook Con- 
ference together with a table of statistics on 
the average prices of yearbooks in different 
types of schools which had been compiled 
in the CSPA office in 1951. To illustrate 
the article, a panel included the pictures 
of the Falcon, Totem, Monticello, Cauldron, 
Power, and Franderoan. 

PE FS 

Occasionally, people get a pat on the 

back. It makes them feel happy and re- 
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warded and warms the hearts of their 
friends. When we found that the 1953 
Karux, the yearbook of Mercersburg Acad- 
emy, Mercersburg, Pa., was dedicated to 
one of the finest men in the school press 
field we applauded the perspicacity of the 
staff. Bryan Barker doesn’t say very much 
about himself but the lads at Mercersburg 
found out he was a native of Loughbor- 
ough, England; former Carillonneur of the 
University of Sydney, Australia; Adviser 
to the Mercersburg News; former Presi- 
dent of the CSPAA; Editor of the Advisers 
Bulletin; Dean of the Eighty-Eight Dormi- 
tory, and an Army veteran. Their dedica- 
tion was “In gratitude for his loyal service 
and in appreciation of his unflagging in- 
terest in the work of her boys for a quarter 
of a century, The Mercersburg Academy 
dedicates the sixtieth Karux”. There it is: 
the whole Academy, not the yearbook staff 
alone, testifies to the worth of the 
man. He is also the Carillonneur of the 
Academy, locally known as “The Bell 
Man”, and they print a picture of him at 
his keyboard, or whatever it is a carillon 
has for playing. We are surprised they 
didn’t include “Wimpy”, his famous dog 
and inseparable companion. “Wimpy” is 
quite a character. He has the run of the 
place and is well and widely acquainted. 
Some people think he’s too well acquainted. 
Last June, for example, he skittered out of 
Bryan’s room when the maid opened the 
door and made a bee-line for the outdoor 
Commencement exercises. He saw the Head- 
master passing out diplomas so he went up 
for his. The Headmaster, noted for his 
sympathetic understanding, paused long 
enough to apologize to “Wimpy” for the 
omission. The boys were delighted, the 
audience amused and the subject of our 
tribute, somewhat dismayed. Bryan wouldn’t 
tell a word of this in the Bulletin, which he 
edits so ably, but we run this side of the 
CSPA and are more than happy to add 
our deep appreciation to a well-earned dis- 
tinction. 


ee oe 


The 1953 Oratorian of the Oratory 


Change of Rating 


The Crimson, East Providence, R.I., High 
School, was incorrectly listed in the Novem- 
ber Review. It should have been listed among 
the First Place books. 


School, Summit, N.J., pasted in some beau- 
tiful colored pictures of the school buildings. 
It meant a great deal of careful work on 
someone’s part but it added a touch that 
is seldom found in the yearbooks. We 
liked especially the quotation from Cardinal 
Newman on the title page: “Nothing would 
be done at all, if man waited till he could 
do it so well that no one could find fault 
with it.” ee ee 

To conclude this column, which will ap- 
pear from time to time, the Blue and White 
of the Asheville School, Asheville, N.C., 
was made up about the size of a text book 
and the copy and illustrations ran along in 
It was organized as a 
Prologue, six chapters, an Epilogue and in 
the Appendices were the prizes and awards, 


narrative fashion. 


student addresses, school administration, and 
the yearbook sponsors. The pages were 
double column and the cuts were either 
bleed-offs or fitted the alotted spaces. The 
editors consider it “a completely new and 
successful idea for a yearbook presentation”. 
And it is. 


The Reason Why 


there is such a wide variation in printing 
ae 
Inks cost from 75¢ to $5 per pound, 
Paper costs from 15¢ to 75¢ per pound, 
Wage scales are $1 to $2.60 per hour. 
Other commodities have great price va- 
riation . . . always based on quality. Per- 
fume may be bought at 10c or $35 an 
ounce—a suit of clothes from $25 to $150 
—a new automobile at $1500 or $4000. 
Some printing plants produce low quality 
work . . . some a standard or medium grade 
. and still others only the finest. The 
price depends on the quality of the printing. 
Which type of printing do YOU need? 
Men and women experienced in buying 
printing have found it economical to select 
an established printer and seek his advice 
concerning the quality of materials and 
workmanship best suited to individual jobs. 
You are judged by the quality of your 
literature. Poorly planned, carelessly printed 
literature will create an unfavorable impres- 
sion. You must have something unusually 
attractive . . . something that has character 
and eye appeal. Your literature is your 
personal representative, and should have the 
same careful attention as that given your 
best salesman. 
From a circular distributed by The St. 
Petersburg Printing Company of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
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Books Can Build Bonfires or a Bright World 


(Continued from Page 3) 


delphia and hear the Liberty Bell. You can 
hear Lincoln give the Gettysburg Address. 
You can attend the Golden Jubilee or the 
coronation of Elizabeth II. 


You can go back as far in time as you 
please. You can roam this planet before 
man was here. You can see the glaciers 
recede toward the poles. You can behold 
the rise and fall of continents, the dispersal 
of races, the flowering of civilization. You 
can masquerade as any hero or heroine in 


history. 

You 
can conjecture what will happen when tele- 
vision, jet planes, and antibiotics are old- 
fashioned as the horse and buggy, the magic 
lantern, and the bloomer girl. 


Second, a book can out-run light. Open 
a book and you can take a trip around the 
world. You can study the oil problem of 
Iran, the race problem in South Africa, the 
economic problem of Indonesia, the new 
fascists in Argentine, the farm life in Au- 
stralia, the fashions in Paris, the boys and 
girls of every continent. 


You can venture into the future. 


You can be your own Robinson Crusoe or 
re-live Swiss Family Robinson. You can fol- 
low Peary to the North Pole or Stanley into 
darkest Africa. You can climb Mount Ev- 
erest or penetrate the depths of oceans. You 
can speed where you will with all the ease 
of a Peter Pan. 

Want to go to the moon or Mars? A 
book will take you there, and you need not 
worry about oxygen, gravity, or calories. 
Want to explore a bee hive or ant-hill? A 
book will take you there. Want to look 
inside yourself? A book will tell you what 
your gray matter is for and what’s under 
your toe nails. 

Third, a book can fill you chock-full of 
know-how. It’s a fact that there is a book 
about almost every hobby and pastime, every 
avocational interest and every form of rec- 
reation. There’s a book about almost every 
occupation, vocation, or profession. There’s 
a book on how to make or repair almost 
everything. 

These how-to-do-it books help you to 
know how to read and how to study. They 
help you to know how to make money and 
how to figure out your income tax. They 
tell you how to get rich, stay rich, die rich. 
They tell you how to win public office and 
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how to find the girl or boy of your dreams. 

Textbooks are full of know-how. They 
help you to learn efficiently. They help you 
to know the right answers to many of the 
problems you face now or will face later. 
You may forget the textbook—even the 
color of the binding—but you will not forget 
its major contribution to your growth and 
development. 

Fourth, a book can be both a prop and 
a propeller. Best sellers may come and go, 
but The Bible endures as the best-seller in 
every epoch. No other book can approach 
it as a guide to life, a statement of moral 
standards, a description of spiritual values, 
an exposition of Christian living. 

To some of us The Bible may be a prop. 
So may other books which deal with effective 
living, right and wrong, and the destiny of 
man. Certainly in times of sorrow, frustra- 
tion, and despair, The Bible and some other 
works of literature can serve as sources of 
solace and self-abasement. 

More important, The Bible and other 
great books may serve as propellers. Liter- 
ally they propel us from smallness to great- 
ness, from sin to righteousness, from carnal 
things to all that is good, true, and beau- 
tiful. Such books inspire, stimulate, and 
challenge us to make the most of ourselves, 
for they are invitations to service and 
achievement. 

Today our Declaration of Independence, 
our Constitution, our great books would be 
meaningless if we could not read them and 
read all books. They would mean nothing 
if they could be banned and burnt by ruth- 
less raiders of reaction. They would mean 
nothing if The Bible could not be read in 
every home. 

Where people are free, they are free to 
read. They may choose to read what they 
want to read, and they may choose not to 
read what they do not want to read. They 
are not obliged to read what is trivial or 
banal, what is poisonous and vile, what is 
false or vicious. 

May the time come when the United 
States will export more books than bullets, 
more books than bombs, more books than 
battle-destined troops. Then we may begin 
to win the war for men’s minds and for 
democracy. The great books of all time and 
the timely books of today can help us to 
build better life and a better world. 


Editorials 

(Continued from Page 8) 
are important, but your principal and teach. 
ers are asked questions about your leader. 
ship, personality, ability to get along with 
others, citizenship and service to others in 
school and in your community. 

Some students are a lot more interested 
in seeing that “A” than working for it. 
They worry and ask teachers and pester 
others, determined to get that “A” by every 
other means than good hard work. 

Copying work from others, or cheating 


on tests is the lowest form of receiving 


grades. Those students who do these things 
now and get away with it will be sorry later, 

Many students think it’s fun and cute to 
While some 


are working hard for everything they ac- 


get their work from others. 


quire, they are continuing their cheating. 
Really they are cheating no one but them- 
selves. 

As report cards come out, let us all re. 
member to think of our A’s or other grades 
and remember the things behind those 
grades. 


Stonewall Jackson High School 
The Jackson Journal 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Hi” 


Greetings, members of CSPAA, from 
“Hi” Price Robinson, president of 
NAJD. This little note is simply a 
thank-you to Joe Murphy, who has in- 
vited some of my gang to sit in with 
you this coming March 11, 12, 13. 

So many journalism directors through- 
out the country belong to both CSPAA 
and NAJD that it seemed a bit foolish 
that we couldn’t all meet under one 
roof once in awhile; hence the invitation. 

Thelma McAndless, an old friend of 
all journalism teachers, will be NAJD 
official representative, along with sev- 
eral others well known to Columbia 
circles. These include Clarence Hach, 
Walter Kirby, Robert Cooley, and Con- 
stance Krasowski. 

Where the program of the annual 
CSPA conference ‘shows a_ sectional 
meeting for NAJD, please feel free 
to stop in and visit us, as we have mu- 
tual problems and may, by mutual ac- 
tivity, be able to come up with work- 
able solutions. 

Price Robinson 
Fresno High School 
Fresno, Calif. 
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Press Time, the monthly mimeographed 
publication of the SAN JOAQUIN VAL- 
LEY SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, is issued by the Department of 
Journalism of Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California. Its editor is John Duke, who 
guides the work of that organization. While 
it is new on our mailing list, it has already 
reached its eighth volume and provides ad- 
ditional information on school press work 
in that part of the country. The Decem- 
ber issue carried the list of 34 yearbooks 
which were rated by the judges of the 1953 
contest. Top ranking books are given “Cer- 
tificate Rating” and the others, “Good”, 
“Very Good” or “Excellent”. The bulletin 
states, “One of the most noticeable fea- 
tures in the rating forms this year was 
the absence of many critical comments by 
the judges, which reveals the steady im- 
provement of Valley yearbooks”. The same 
issue carired a section on the expression of 
one judge who disapproves of “canned” 
covers. He felt that “98 per cent of them 
are as awful as it’s possible to make them”. 
He suggests that students “design their own 
covers, keeping them simple and restrained, 
(so) their schools would spend less money 
and win more prizes”. A survey of buying 
habits for help in the sale of advertising 
space was also recommended. The January 
issue carried some excellent suggestions for 
journalistic reading. 

CS 

The Maryland Scroll, organ of the 
MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ADVISERS ASSOCIATION, | crowds 
much news and information into its pages. 
It covers both state and national news per- 
taining to the school press world. In cap- 
sule form, it keeps its membership up-to-date 
on all contests, conferences, awards and 
similar activities. The mid-December issue 
stated that North Hartford High School 
in Pylesville, Md., won top honors in the 
first annual exhibit contest held during the 
Maryland State Teachers Association Con- 
vention in October. Both MSPA and 
MSPAA sponsor an exhibit during the Con- 
vention. The prize for the outstanding 
paper was $10. Another item places a 


school yearbook in the rare book class. The 
files of the Green Bag, the Baltimore City 
College yearbook, were complete since 1896, 
the year of the first issue, excepting that 
for 1904. A letter was run in The Balti- 
more Evening Sun, which was read by a 
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1922 graduate. He called Prof. James C. 
Leonhart, the publications Adviser at City 
College, to say he had the missing copy. 
Seems the graduate was walking past a 
curio shop one day when he spotted the 
1904 Green Bag in the window. He bought 
it for his library and when he read the Sun 
letter generously gave it to Prof. Leonhart. 
Now the Green Bag file is complete from 
1896 through 1953. Quite a record. 
U.S 

The School Reporter of the PACIFIC 
SLOPE SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION carries news of the coming Press 
Clinic to be held at the University of 
Washington in Seattle on the 19th and 20th 
of February. Growing pains are afflicting 
this rapidly expanding organization as it 
has so many others. Housing has become 
a problem at the University and one boy 
and one girl only can be accommodated 
on the Campus. The others will have to 


The 


make arrangements in local hotels. 





featured speaker is Bob Considine, INS 
Staff Writer, and more than 1000 staff 
members and Advisers are expected to be 
on hand to hear his address. It was noted, 
also, that another press association has 
come into being—the San Diego, Cal., City- 
County High School Newspaper Associa- 
tion. Seventy high school journalists rep- 
resenting twelve schools met on December 
3 to establish an organization to meet their 
needs. 


ese 
The CSPA provided an exhibit of its 


publications for the Fifth Annual Collegian 
Press Conference held at the Baltimore City 
College on January 16 for the benefit of 
the elementary and junior high school stu- 
dents of that city. 


tc. st: ¢ 
THE ILLINOIS STATE HIGH 


SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION re- 
ports a membership of 222 publications, 
the largest in its history. To assure them- 
selves that their ads were being read, the 
staff of K Chronicle, the newspaper of the 
Kewanee High School, ran locker numbers 


Pictured above are Misses Pat Lorona, business manager, and Esther Hetzner, editor, 
as they examine the plaque their Lumberjack, newspaper of Arizona State College at Flag- 
staff, won for being judged the best college newspaper in Arizona during the year of 1953. 
Behind Miss Lorona is Leslie Roe, Flagstaff college student body president. The Lumberjack 
has received a first place certificate in the annual Columbia Inter-Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion contest for the past five consecutive years and is again entered in the current contest. 
The Lumberjack was also voted an All-Columbia award in advertising two years and in 


news three years. 


The plaque was presented by the Phoenix Gazette at the annual meeting of the Arizona 
Newspaper Association in Phoenix, Arizona, January 8 and 9. Judging was done under 
supervision of the faculty of the School of Journalism, University of Southern California. 
It was the first time the Lumberjack had been entered in the annual A.N.A. contest. Both 
young women above are sophomore students at the Flagstaff college. Miss Lorona is from 
Yuma, Ariz. Her sister was co-editor of the Lumberjack last year. Miss Hetzner is from 


Saginaw, Mich. 
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in the ads offering prizes to those whose 
numbers were run, The School Journalist 
reports. They also “planted” four or five 
mistakes in the ads on another occasion 
and varied it with a “composite” ad, which 
is a list of advertisers with their addresses 
or slogans, requiring the contest winners 
to list those on one side of a given street. 
They were “swamped” with prospective win- 
ners and managed to increase their adver- 
Advertisers liked the idea. 
reg 

The SCHOLASTIC PRESS GUILD 
OF CHICAGO added a highly personal 
feature to its workshop on November 21 
when Mrs. Marie Mudra, Farragut High 
School, Chicago, autographed her new book, 
“David Farragut: Sea Fighter”. Mrs. 
Mudra advises her publication. 


tising income. 


Coming Events... 


20 February—Workshop, Scholastic Press 
Guild of Chicago, Maine Township High 
School, Des Plaines, IIl. 

February or March—Convention, United 
High School Press of West Virginia, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 

11-12-13 March, 1954—Thirtieth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

March (latter part) —Annual Convention, 
Kentucky High School Press Association, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

3 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis. 

3 April—Writing Tournament, Schoiastic 
Press Guild of Chicago, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, III. 

22-23 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

23-24 April—Annual Convention, Florida 
Scholastic Press Association, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

24 April — Fourteenth Annual Meeting, 
Northeastern Ohio Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

29 April — Temple Press Tournament, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

30 April - 1 May —- Annual Convention, 
Southern Interscholastic Press Association, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. 

22 May — Annual Luncheon, Scholastic 
Press Guild of Chicago, Marshall Field’s. 
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Features 


(Continued from Page 10) 
paper weight was trying to hold them down. 
The mucilage was sticking around to watch 
the stamps get a good licking. 
The ink’s well, but it seems a bit blue, 
because it has just finished a sentence in 
Bill is stuck in the file and the 


calendar expects to get a month off, while 


the pen. 


the clock is on strike laboring to get a 
diamond ring. 

The paper clip cop was pinching a tipsy 
bottle of ink who was on the spot. Of 
course the blotter was taking all of this in. 

Someone pointed to the pencil, saying 
that it was a cute little shaver and to the 
shiny desk top, saying that this is the finish. 


Red and Gold 
Chico High School 
Chico, California 


F Fig 
IS CHRISTMAS FEELING, 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT? 

I walked down the street and into the 
stores yesterday to get the feeling of the 
Christmas crowd. 

Yes, the feeling was there and it was 
good. People looking into brightly shining 
windows, cars swishing up and down the 
street, bells ringing and music floating 
through the air—all this was the feeling. 

But where was the spirit? 

Everyone was buying gifts, trying to pick 
the right one for the right person, looking 
for the gayety, the hustle of the season, 
wondering what they would find under the 
tree for themselves. 

But hardly a one had stopped to remem- 
ber why they were getting ready to celebrate. 

The trees were being bought and orna- 
ments were being picked out, but still no 
thought of the reason behind all of this 
preparation. 

What could be the cause of such a lavish 
display of beauty and ornament? Christmas 
is only a day like every other day in the 
year. And to a lot of people it is nothing 
else. 

But there are some who remember why 
this day is different from the others. They 
know why we make all the preparation, and 
why we buy gifts for those we love. They 
know that we are celebrating the birth of 
Christ, and that on His birthday we can’t 
give material presents to Him, so we give 
them to each other as tokens of the love 
He has given to us. This is the Christmas 
Spirit! Phyllis Griggs 

The Norseman 


Downey Union High School 
Downey, Cal. 


Advisers’ Questionnaires 


The only way to find out what a person 
may think about a subject is to ask him 
The CSPA needs some information for jt. 
self and it has also agreed to serve as the 
medium through which another important 
agency for the dissemination of information 
pertinent to the school press field may secure 
answers to questions in which it has an 
interest. 

With the March Bulletin, the official jour. 
nal of the Advisers Association, there will 
be included questions to determine subse 
quent action on the problem of the year 
books that are now being planned for fall 
delivery. Obviously, they cannot be included 
with the yearbooks entered in the current 
contests for which the deadline is the Ig 
day of July each year. If the Association 
is to render the publications the servig 
they desire, some information is needed op 
which its future policies and practices may 
be based. 

The association does not live in an ivory 
tower. It is here to serve the schools in 
the best possible manner. If there are a 
number of schools that now accept fall de. 
livery, and desire CSPA ratings, they must 
be taken care of. If this is a tendency that 
will become more general as the years pass, 
the Association must be ready for it. Hence, 
the questionnaire. 

Also, in the same Bulletin, will be ques 
tions as to the proposed re-issue or revision 
of the Journalism Syllabus. First published ] 
in 1944, the supply was quickly exhausted. 
It is an expensive item and some of it is 
obsolete in view of the changes that have 
taken place in the past ten years. If there 
is a substantial demand for a new Syllabus, 
it will be undertaken. Whatever the opinion 
may be, it can be learned only by the direct 
It is hoped that as many Ad 
visers as possible may take the time to help 
the Advisory Board by making their views 
known as soon as possible after receiving 
their Bulletins. Others, who may not be 
members of the CSPAA and who do not 


receive the Bulletin, may secure copies upon 


approach. 


application. 

The other questionnaire pertains to a ve 
riety of questions on school press activities 
It is being sent out in cooperation wih 
Scholastic Teacher to serve as a basis fo 
further study and inquiry on the part of 
Stanley Solomon, editor of the school pres 
page in that journal. This will go out ® 
all CSPAA members individually. A large 
response is hoped for. 


The School Press Review 
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The March of Books... 


Reactivating the Funnybone 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University School 


of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE BEST OF H. T. WEBSTER. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 255 pp. 
$3.50. 

Robert E. Sherwood in his introduction 
to The Best of H. T. Webster lauds the 
late artist-cartoonist as a man who “belongs 
in the highest tradition of American humor.” 

In his biographi- 
cal sketch of H. T. 
Webster, Philo 
Calhoun points out 
that “only when 
Abraham Lincoln 
and Tom Sawyer 
become dated... 
will H. T. Webster 
have lost the power 


Dean CAMPBELL 
to brighten our days and warm our hearts.” 


Impressive proof of this statement is 
found in this memorial collection. Among 
it are such favorites as The Timid Soul, 
How to Torture Your Wife, How to Tor- 
ture Your Husband, Life’s Darkest Mo- 
ment, The Thrill That Comes Once in a 
Lifetime. 

Webster’s humor is not sentimental syrup 
ot boisterous slapstick. Its wide appeal is 
based on the fact that it is true to human 
nature. Years from now this book should 
continue to have a wide appeal. 

THROUGH MORE HISTORY 
WITH J. WESLEY SMITH. By Burr 
Shaver. New York: Vanguard. $2.75. 

There are many reasons why the Satur- 
day Review is one of the nation’s top maga- 
zines. One of them is Burr Shaver’s sketches 
depicting J. Wesley Smith who pops up in 
any role in any era of history. Even the 
cave man’s role doesn’t phase J. Wesley 
Smith. 

Shaver’s lines are bold and strong and 
yet each depicts effectively some scene in 
history — Columbus landing, Leonardo da- 
Vinci painting, Romulus building Rome, 
Harriett Beecher Stowe seeking a publisher, 
Lewis and Clark going west. Each time J. 
Wesley Smith is on hand with apt obser- 
vation. 

J. Wesley Smith as portrayed by Shaver 
doesn’t seem very bright at times. Why? 
Probably because there is such a close re- 
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semblance between him and so many of us. 
Shaver usually is just holding up the mirror 
to human nature, thereby reflecting with 
gentle humor how others see us. 

PULITZER PRIZE CARTOONS. By 
Dick Spencer III. Ames: Iowa State Col- 
lege Press. 135 pp. $2.75. 

How do men make up their minds on 
political issues? Sometimes they read only 
the news; sometimes they heed only the 
editorial writer or the columnist. Without 
doubt they are impressed by the message 
of the editorial cartoonist. 

For three decades the Pulitzer prize has 
been an honor sought annually by the na- 
tion’s best political cartoonists. That’s why 
this collection edited by Dick Spencer III 
is so interesting and so illuminating. 

Herein certainly are many of the greatest 
cartoonists of our time—Rollin Kirby, Nel- 
son Harding, Vaughn Shoemaker, John T. 
McCutcheon, J. N. Ding, and all the others 
who won honors from 1922 on through 
1952. 

Historians cannot learn all the history 
there is by examining the cartoons of a 
Goldberg or Block, a Berryman or Fitz- 
patrick. But they can learn a lot. So can 
the public which relies on the penetrating 
analysis an editorial cartoon provides. 

THE BEST HUMOR FROM 
PUNCH. Edited by William Cole. Cleve- 
land: World. 350 pp. $3.50. 

Where is the human funnybone? Ameri- 
can scientists have one answer, but British 
specialists have another. For proof, take 
several doses of The Best Humor in Punch. 

The British like Punch. They think it’s 
the best humor magazines in the world. If 
they did not, why should they buy it and 
read it? Why should they export a collec- 
tion of its choice items published in the 
post-war period? 

Well, British humor may be like olives. 
You may like neither at first, but later you 
may change your mind. Supposedly founded 
about 1841, Punch seems to have changed 
enough minds to stay in business most suc- 
cessfully. 

This anthology covers diversions and di- 
lemmas, verse, “in the shops,” spoofs and 
parodies, “home and family,” some art and 









belles letters, man against other animals, 
eccentrics and individualists, charivari. 
MODERN PUBLICITY _ 1953-1954. 
Edited by Frank A. Mercer. New York: 
Studio Publications. 148 pp. $8.50. 
Keen competition in business today com- 
pels advertisers and artists to examine their 
In a seller’s market, this 
Now that Ger- 
many and Japan have re-entered the inter- 
national market, it is harder to sell. 


work critically. 
may not be so important. 


Evidence of these facts appears in the 
twenty-third issue of Modern Publicity. In 
this annual volume, 34 countries are repre- 
sented with a total of 776 reproductions, 
of which 113 are in color. 

The illustrations include posters, press ad- 
vertising, direct mail, show-cards, packag- 
ing, and some dealing with sponsored lis- 
tening promotion. Each selection is im- 
pressive, although national differences are 
evident. 

This annual book is of great value to ad- 
vertisers, for it enables them to observe 
trends in advertising art. These, of course, 
must be considered in terms of the economic 
situation. The current volume certainly 
merits thoughtful study. 

WHY DO PEOPLE BUY? By the 
Editors of Fortune. New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 270 pp. $3.50. 

What does the language of advertising 
have to do with the selling process? This 
is one of the significant questions Fortune 
editors raise in this collection of articles. 

In direct mail advertising, for example, 
these principles still are effective: no trick 
headlines, copy directed at reader’s interest 
rather than competitive claims, full docu- 
mentation of the reason-why for buying, 
literal illustrations, no fancy typography. 

The discussion of advertising—just one 
of the topics examined—concludes: “Aes- 
thetics and ethics, it turns out, are not so 
Simplicity is better 
than complexity. Coherence is better than 
incoherence.” 

WRITING FOR CHRISTIAN PUB- 
LICATIONS. By Edith Tiller Osteyee. 
Philadelphia: Judson. 206 pp. $3. 

Are publications either Christian or un- 
Christian? Some may so interpret the title. 
Actually the author discusses writing for re- 
ligious, denominational, or church publica- 
tions. 

To be sure, good writing always good 
writing. At the same time the needs of 
agricultural, business, educational,  scien- 
tific, and company publications differ. This 


impractical after all. 
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is true also of what the author describes as 
church publications. 

This modest book of ten chapters is 
crammed with sound and practical advice 
good for any beginner in writing for print. 
Its additional asset is the know-how it pro- 
vides for those interested in church or de- 
nominational quarterlies, publications, and 
the like. 

The author’s analysis of pulps and slicks, 
for example, suggests that slanted writing 
is to be found not only in some newspapers, 
but also in some church publications. When 
does the end justify the means? 

All in all, this compact volume should be 
an asset to the layman and clergyman alike. 
Both may wish to write for print. They 
should not go wrong if they apply serious 
the sound how-do-it-instruction provided 
here. 

NEWS EDITING. By Bruce Westley. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 433 pp. $5. 

Midcentury schools of journalism are dif- 
ferent from those of two and three decades 
ago. Then they trained men to be news- 
paper reporters and editors. Now they are 
schools of communication interested also in 
all printed news media as well as radio, tele- 
vision, public relations, and advertising. 

Textbooks in reporting and editing the 
news, with one exception, fit the needs of 
the old-fashioned schools of journalism. The 
editing textbooks assume that the basic 
course in news editing should deal only with 
newspaper news. Other news media ap- 
parently are either too similar or too dif- 
ferent. 

For schools of journalism whose basic 
courses are newspaper-centered Westley’s 
News Editing is an excellent textbook. The 
author certainly is well qualified to discuss 
the editing process. His book is sound in 
subject matter, readable in style, attractive 
to the eye. 

The principles presented are based not 
alone on the author’s viewpoint. He has 
made a painstaking effort to study news- 
paper news editing practices of many good 
newspapers. Moreover, his chapters on the 
state desk, managing the desk, background- 
ing news give the book an extra some- 
thing which some competing books lack. 

Newspapermen as well as journalism stu- 
dents will find this book a source of sound 
instruction in newspaper news editing. Cer- 
tainly it compares favorably with current fa- 
vorites. Meanwhile, we may look forward 
to the time when someone will write a 
textbook on basic editing for all news media. 
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AMERICA: MIRACLE AT WORK. 
Edited by William D. Patterson. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 136 pp. $7.50. 

Is advertising selfish? Some critics say 
so. Yet advertising in the public interest 
plays a vital role in contemporary advertis- 
ing, as Saturday Review made clear in estab- 
lishing annual awards for distinguished ad- 
vertising in the public interest. 

America: Miracle at Work is an enthusi- 
astic discussion of these awards. It discusses 
the nature of the awards and the campaigns 
that won recognition. Finally, it presents ex- 
amples which provide impressive proof that 
advertising may serve public as well as pri- 
vate interest. 

FREE LANCE WRITING FOR A 
LIVING. Paul W. Kearny. New York: 
McKay. 168 pp. $2.75. 

Want to write? If so, read Paul W. 
Kearny’s lively invitation to free lancing. 
He’s made a success at it; so can you. 

Make no bones about it; this is an in- 
tensely practical how-do-it book. It’s read- 
able too—so readable that the reader may 
speed past some vital counsel. 

How do you get ideas? How do you find 
a market for your finished product? How 
do you conduct an interview, use the li- 
brary, keep overhead down, protect your 
article? 

Kearny answers all your questions. The 
would-be-writer can learn much to his profit, 
provided he takes the good advice given him. 

THE ORDEAL OF GEORGE MERE- 
DITH. By Stevenson. New York: Scrib- 
ners. 368 pp. $6. 

George Meredith had two careers. On 
the one hand, he was something of a jour- 
nalist, writing reviews, editorials, and ar- 
ticles for various periodicals. More impor- 
tant, he was a literary figure who never won 
full recognition. 

Lionel Stevenson presents Meredith as one 
of literary leaders of the Victorian era. A 
poet and novelist, Meredith won recognition 
but never the acclaim to which he felt en- 
titled. His life was more hectic than happy. 

This sympathetic study renews our ac- 
quaintance with the author of The Ordeal 
of Richard Feveral, bringing new insight to 
Meredith’s development as a writer. 


Letters 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 
some type for heads that will differ 
enough from the usual newspaper heads 
you now use so that you will be able to 
present a supplement that looks different 


and is different. Experiment with it for 
a time and, eventually, you'll have 
magazine that will please you and you 
readers and give your students with lip 
erary talents a chance to see their work 
in print.—Ed. 
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Did We Win? 


Is it true our book won a First Place in 
If So, why 
haven’t we been notified? Two weeks ago 
the local paper printed an article to this 
effect which was the first inkling we had 


your annual critical service? 


of any such award or recognition by your 
organization. Please confirm or explain this 
article and why they got the news before 
us. Also, please forward our score book a5 
we would like to know where we stand and 
would like to improve the strong points and 
eliminate the weak points before the 1954 
issue is completed—G.W., IIl. 

Yes, you won First Place. This news 
is released to the press and to the Yea. 
book Conference delegates on the open 
ing day of the Conference each yea, 
This is followed up by a complete report 
of all awards in the November, Review, 
a copy of which goes to your yearbook 
as a member of the Association. Th 
score book has been forwarded. You will 
note, by referring to the announcement 
of the competition last May, that m 
promise to send out the score books and 
Certificates of Award between the Is 
and 15th of November. It is physically 
impossible to read, check, enter the te 
sults, make out the Certificates, and mai 
them in much less time.—Ed. 


Advisers May Be Exempt 
From Transportation Tax 


Advisers planning to attend the CSPA 
Convention, March 11-12-13, 1954 may bk 
able to secure exemption from the Federal 


Tax on transportation. 

It is the understanding of the CSPA that 
persons attending meetings or conventions 
of an educational nature may be able 
secure this exemption provided their trip & 
authorized by a City or State and their & 
penses paid out of the public treasury. 

Application must be made in advance ® 
the local office of the Director of Interna | 
Revenue on a special form, No. 731. 
there is quite a penalty imposed for th 
fraudulent use of this privilege, this matte 
should be checked locally before buying 


tickets to attend the Convention. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter . . . 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 
or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) ate prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25¢ (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35¢ (50c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35¢ (50c). 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50¢ (75c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per 

year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests nor a 
Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other than Contest 
times.) 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





Your Invitation to Participate 


IN THE 


30th Annual C.S.P.A. Convention 


March 11-12-13, 1954 
Columbia University, New York City 


“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free 
Use Thereof” 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11 


9:00 A.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Low Library Rotunda 
1:30 P.M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 

3:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 


The Evening hours are free 


FRIDAY, MARCH 12 


10:00 A.'M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Association Meeting 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins 
12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 


3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
Faculty Club 
—Sectional Meetings 
Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholastic 
Press Associations—By Invitation, Men’s Faculty 


Club 


The Evening hours are free 
SATURDAY, MARCH 13 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 

10:00-11:00 ALM—New York Times Youth Forum Waldorf- 
Astoria Ballroom 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grard Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention 
Birthday Cake Ceremony 

5:30-6:30 P.M.—Youth Forum, Freedom of Press Telecast— 
Adelphia Theatre, 132 West 54th St. 


The Convention Adjourns 


3:30 P.M. 
4:30 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 


For additional information and Convention circular, write: — 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
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